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but, whatever I beheld, new images ever sprang up in my
mind, and new feelings ever crowded on my fancy.

There is something magical in the mountain air. There
my heart is light, my spirits cheerful, everything is exhila-
rating ; there I am in every respect a different being from
what I am in lowlands. I cannot even think; I dissolve
into a delicious reverie, in which everything occurs to me
without effort. Whatever passes before me gives birth in
my mind to a new character, a new image, a new train of
fancies. I sing, I shout, I compose aloud, but without
premeditation, without any attempt to guide my imagi-
nation by my reason. How often, after journeying along
the wild muletrack, how often, on a sunny day, have I
suddenly thrown myself upon the turf, revelled in my
existence, and then as hastily jumped up and raised the
wild birds with a wilder scream. I think that these in-
voluntary bursts must have been occasioned by the uncon-
scious influence of extreme health. As for myself, when I
succeed in faintly recalling the rapture which I have ex-
perienced in these solitary rambles, and muse over the flood
of fancy which then seemed to pour itself over my whole
being, and gush out of every feeling and every object, I
contrast, with mortification, those warm and pregnant hours
with this cold record of my maturer age.

I remember that, when I first attempted to write, I had
a great desire to indulge in simile, and that I never could
succeed in gratifying my wish. This inability, more than
any other circumstance, convinced me that I was not a poet.
Even in 'Manstein,' which was written in a storm, and
without any reflection, there are, I believe, few images, and
those, probably, are all copied from books. That which
surprised and gratified me most, when roving about Switz-
erland, was the sudden development of the faculty of illus-
trating my thoughts and feelings which took place. BveJfy
object that crossed me in some way associated itself with